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Art. VII. — Notes on Abu Shahrcin and Tel cl Lakm. 
By J. E. Taylok, Esq. 

[Read 5th May -, 1855.] 

Although my visit this year to Abu Sliuliroin has been unproductive 
of any very important results, yet the description of tho ruins will, I 
Lope, prove suilicieutly interesting, to render the transcription of tho 
rough notes I made upon tho spot, not altogether superfluous. 

Tho first aspect of tho ruins, when approaching them from tho 
Hazcm, is that of a ruined fort, surrounded by high walls, with a keep 
or tower at ono end, situated on an eminence, in tho centre nearly of 
the dry bed of an inland sea. They are situated, in fact, in a deep 
valley, for tho most part covered with a nitrous incrustation; but 
with here and there a few patches of alluvium, scantily clothed with 
the shrubs and plants peculiar to tho desert. This valley is bounded 
on the east by the low pebbly and sandstone range called tho Hazcm, 
which separates it from the plains around Muqeyer and the Euphrates. 
Its boundary towards tho south is the Qassaim Dafneh, which joins on 
the Qassaim itself, the boundary of Abu Shahreiu to tho west. I 
may here remark that tho Hazcm does not join on to the Qassaim 
Haineh, but ends nearly opposite to it, in a bunch of mounds, called tho 
Ghauar. Bctweon it and tho Qassaim Dafneh is a deep gorgo, which 
leads the supcrflous waters of the Khauegii 1 into that part of the Abu 
Shahrcin valley called tho Sulcybcea. This in the rainy season be- 
comes a perfect sea. In summer, the Stilcyli and other tribes who 
encamp here, dig wells in its lower portions, which supply them with 
brackish water. In winter, although slightly saline, tho water is more 
palatable. Tho Ilazoiu near this place rises as steep and perpendi- 
cular as a cliif, and is composed entirely of a soft kind of sandstone. 

The Qassaim is a ridge composed of sand and pebbles, which forms 
;in almost uninterrupted boundary to the low country bordering on the 
Euphrates, and cuds in the desert, nearly opposite- Shenafieh, a mud 
fort and village on the Euphrates, not far from tho 13a hr ul Nejef. 
Beyond the Qassaim, but parallel to it, and stretching equally as far, 
is the stony district of the llejcrra, so called from the numerous blocks 
of black granite with which it abounds, and which are indigenous to 

1 The Khancga is a species of Wadi, which, from its low level, collects rain 
water in considerable quant ities. When completely full it bursts over the country. 
The greater part of tho water finds its way to the Suleyheca. The Khancga is about 
sixteen hours south-west of Silk esh Shuiukh, and is a favourite camping-ground 
of the Dhefyr. 
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this district. Towards the north tho valley is entirely open to the 
Euphrates. Its whole breadth across may be ahout fifteen miles. In 
a north-west direction, and half-a-mile from the big ruin, is a small 
mound; nearly west is another, a inilo and a half distant; and 
south-east is a third, a mile off. All these are small low mounds, full 
of graves, funereal vases, and urns. Half-way between the first mound 
and tho [ruins, arc tho traces, though faint, of an ancient canal, si* 
yards broad, and at either side a small hillock covered with fragments 
of brick. 

Tho plan in Flato II. accompanying these notes will give an idea of 
tho general viow of theso ruins. They rise abruptly from the plain, 
and are not encumbered with tho masses of rubbish usually surround- 
ing similar places. It will be seen that they consist of a platform and 
wall (these are twenty feet high)? with three openings, the former sites 
of gates ; and a large building at the north end. Tho height of this 
latter, from tho level of the platform, (a f cr, a, &c.) to the high peak (c) 
is, as well as I could measure it, seventy feet, allowing for the slope 
occasioned by the mass of debris surrounding it. Tho shape of tho 
building is pyramidal, gradually narrowing from the base upwards ; 
and the whole is composed of a solid mass of sun-dried brick, which 
equals stone in hardness ; and is cased with a wall of kiln-burnt brick, 
five feet seven inches thick at the top. Tho summit of the first stage 
of the building is reached by the staircase at (<?), and an inclined mail 
leads up to tho basement of tho second stage, which is represented by 
tho high peak at (c). 1 The narrow ridges (del — d d) arc the remains 
of tho cscaUers, which terminated cither side of this road. One part 
only of the south-eastern wall exists in tolcrablo preservation ; the 
north-eastern is just visible above the mass of dobris that has accumu- 
lated about it; and the south-western, if any oxistcd, is scarcely trace- 
able, the mound at this point being worn away to tho level of the 
platform. To the north-west no traces of walls are to be seen. The 
south-cast wall has four bastions, running straight down, and which 
do not partako of the pyramidal form peculiar to the general building. 
The north-cast wall is perfectly plain, and from what little I could 
trace of tho remains of the south-western it must have been the same. 
I may remark that at this corner there aro no heaps or mounds, as at 
tho other portions of the pile, with the exception of two .small hillocks, 
situated about thirty feet from each other ; between these is a clear 

1 A sketch ifl subjoined of this part of the pile, shewing the 6t.1irc.1sc and peak, 
and that part of the wall which exists in the best preservation. To the right of tho 
peak, at rf, is the highest part of one of tho escaliers of the inclined road, at tho 
north- west side. See Plate I. 
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space. Tho staircase at (c) is fifteen foot broad, ami seventy fort long, 
measuring along its inclined plane. Tlio inarblo slaba 1 that formed 
the slops were still plentifully scattered over it, as well as smaller 
pieces of tho same material, bored through the back. The escalicm 
were of brick (four feet broad), and all bearing tho usual Abu Shah- 
rein inscription. The bed of the staircase- was extremely hard sun- 
dried brick, under which was a fino sand. At its foot woro tho remains 
of a column of peculiar construction. Owing, I presume, to tho 
dillieulty of transporting blocks of stone, sullicicntly largo to form a 
column of tho size indicated by tho ruined shaft that remained, 
recourse was had to a novel oxpedicnt : — slabs of sandstone wcro pro- 
cured from the neighbouring llazem, about twenty inches square and 
four thick, which, disposed in a circular form, and joined together by 




a a a a inner column. 

bib outer one (composed of lime, pebbles, and small stones),\mcirclin<r inner one. 
bbbU merely the outer layer of easing to tliia column. From b to a°was a solid 
mass of the material described; this I dug out, to assure myself of the formation 
and shape of the column. After completing, there remained the hollow and circular 
space, as shewn in the sketch. 

Tho shaft is slightly inclined to one side. 

lime, formed the chief material ; between each layer wcro cylindrical 
pieces of marble, and tho wholo had a thick coating of Hmo ; successivo 

1 The blocks were twenty-two inches long, thirteen broad, and four and a half 
thick ; the smaller pieces from two to four inches square : all were well polished. 
The smaller pieces had remains of copper bolts still remaining in tho holes at back. 
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layers of which, mixed with Hinall alone and pebbles, were laid on till 
it luid attained tho desired size and thickness. Its base was shaped 
like a bowl, and rested upon a layer of sun-dried bricks, under which 
again was fine sand. I have attempted above to give an idea of tho 
relic, as it appeared after clearing it from the rubbish that surrounded 
it. At the other side of the stair I could just distinguish that a second 
one had formerly existed. Between them was a solid, thick wall of 
lime, firmly attaching to the sides of each. As at Muqeyer, a road, 
and not a staircase, led up to the second stage. The summit of tho 
pile is comparatively free from rubbish ; the fallen brickwork, there- 
fore, which has nearly covered the remains of tho walls, must, I pre- 
sume, have been portions of the walls themselves, or the brick casing 
of the second story. There are sufficient remains to prove that a 
small chamber originally crowned the second stage. Pieces 1 of agate, 
alabaster, and marble finely cut and polished, small pieces of pure gold, 2 
gold-headed and plain copper nails, cover the ground about the base- 
ment of the second story, tho former in considerable quantities. The.se 
fragments are also found along the ridges (dd — d d), and around their 
base. They all sufficiently attest to tho highly ornamented nature 
and rich embellishment of the sacred room at the top of the pyramid. 
Digging down the extreme eastern portion of the south-east wall, I 
came upon solid masonry, projecting from and seemingly joining on to 
tho wall. It did not seem sufficiently regular for the original building, 
and is probably a part of the wall that has fallen from the summit of 
the pile. This is the highest part remaining of the brick casing ; the 
bricks composing it are inscribed not only on their face, but on the 
sides also. Small holes (three inches square) occur, a few feet apart, 
along the whole face of the wall ; these run into the pile, and are 
filled with wood. The north-eastern wall terminates abruptly after 
running for ten feet into the mound, nor was T able, by my subsequent 
excavations, to trace it any further north. To the north-west I could 
see no trace of walls, nor did I discover any in the trenches I dug in 
that direction. The whole of this pile, as in common with the other 
mounds and remains in these ruins, rests upon sand. From numerous 
excavations in different parts, I was able to verify this extraordinary 
fact, tho sand being confined by a coating of sun-dried brick. This 

These pieces arc from half an ineh to two inches long ; the latter arc an inch 
broad, the smaller once in proportion. All of them are bored through the back. 

2 The gold is thin, and may have been need to ornament a dome or wall, the 
gilt-headed nails being used to fix the plates. On all the metal nails found hero 
traces of gilding were distinct. These have, however, been unfortunately removed, 
from the rubbing of one against the other ; they having got loose in the case in 
which they were packed. One very good specimen however remains. 

Vol. XV. 2 F 
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had, in general, been worn away, and was only to bo seen immediately 
iiinler the foundations. 

The platform (a a a a 1 ) upon which the principal building stands, 
is composed for the most part of a massive wall of sandstone, twenty 
feet high, backed by beaten clay. Immediately about the ruin there 
is a pavement of kiln-burnt insert bod brick; under this a layer of clay 
for two feet, and under tho clay fine sand. I attempted, in one trench 
and shaft on this platform, to dig down to a more solid foundation, 
but after digging, with incrodiblo labour to the men (owing to tho 
sand constantly pouring down the sides, and filling up their work) to 
some depth, I was obliged to desist without attaining my object. Tho 
dotted line in tho platform is about two foot higher than tho rent, and 
Iroui this to the base of the pile largo piccos of limestono appear above 
the ground. In tho trench 2, the limestono casing was about twenty 
feet broad ; I cut along it for some distance, deepening as I went, 
without, however, any results. The first few layers of stone were 
cemented together with bitumen ; deeper, they wcro merely joined by 
mortar. The rough .sketch I now give of a section of this part of the 
platiorm will show its construction more completely. 




^ a/v a.- 
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Tho spot marked/ in Plate II, is a high peaked mound, some ten 
feet higher than the adjacent wall. It is composed of sun-dried brick, 
on the top of which is a small building, containing tho remains of two 
chambers. 2 Large pieces of sand and limestone were resting upon the 
tops of the walls of these chambers, which wcro full of sand. 1 
cleared the sand from them, but I found nothing. The walls wcro 
coaled with a (bin layer of plaster, alternately streaked with red, 
black, and white lines, three inches broad. Some ten feot below tho 
level of the chamber, 1 dug a tunnel through the mound, but obtained 
only fragments of pottery and small pieces of hard clay, shaped 

1 Plate II. 

2 Sec plan of tlu-.se chambers, in fig. 3, Plate III. 
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like an egg. Tlio trenches 11, 12, 13, 14, and 17 gave nearly all tlio 
same results, that, is to nay, a massive stone wall resting upon sand; 1 
their height, as stated before, twenty feet, but their breadth varying 
from four to eight feet. The wall bared in the trench 11, is nearly on 
a level with the plain ; it had three small walls of single brick, join- 
ing on, and at right angles to it, and running towards the plain ; they 
were four feet apart from each other. Further inside the mound 
(trench 12) another limestone wall runs parallel to it, and both rest 
upon sand. 2 On first opening the trench, No. 17, I was met by a 
brick building. This consists of two bastions, nf a pyramidal form, 
joined to cacli othor by a wall, formed of R muccomhioii of small grading, 
receding from tlio bottom, like the bow of an arch. After digging 
into the mound, on either side, for a few feet, I ca;nc upon the usual 
stone wall, joining it on cither side. The brick building, which was 
constructed with bitumen, went some way into the mound, and then 
ended abruptly. Both the wall and building rested upon sand. Tlio 
bricks, none of which wero inscribed, had a curious 
shape, thin at both ends and thick in the middle, 
as in the margin ; the under part perfectly flat. 
Below is a sketch of this building and wall. 
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Walls a, a, seven feet high. Bastion ft, eight feet high ; breadth at top ono 
foot and a quarter ; at bottom four feet. Bastion a, ri^ht feet high ; breadth nt 
It Ml twn recti and a quarter ; at tmUom five fret. Breadth of g radioes two feet - of 



limestone wiill. hix feet. 



1 In Rome places these walla were on n level with the plain ; in others sonic 
ten feet ahove it, ami resting as usual on sand. 

* In both these trenches, bricks with two and eouin with three holes through 
them, wero frequent. 

2 F 2 
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lieliititl tlio limestone wall, as far as tlio level of its summit, was 
sand ; ami thou masses of fallen stone, mixed with fragments of plain 
stone, cylinders, and cones. I may note also the presence of many 
pieces of polished marble, perforated at the back, and a species of thin 
Hie, all without a vestige of a character. The trench 16 was com- 
menced on a level with the surrounding plain : as I was curious to 
ascertain if 1 should still encounter the usual sand foundation, I 
went to the depth of twenty feet, keeping the same level for fourteen. 
Eight feet from the top was a mass of limestone and brick, mixed with 
fragments of vases and small pieces of polished marble used for tesse- 
lating; below was all sand : after digging, therefore, beyond the centre 
of the mound, I removed tlio workmen. 1 have been thus particular 
in describing these excavations, in order to show that these massive 
walls and remains of buildings rested simply upon sand ; nor could I, 
at any other place, discover a more solid foundation. Large masses of 
sand and limestone, with brick, bitumen, small pieces of marble, and 
fragments of plain cones and cylinders, resting upon beds of sand, was 
the general formation of all these mounds and ruins. In some of the 
trenches curious shaped tiles or small bricks wero discovered of the 
shapes shown in the margin ; about half an -— ^ 
inch thick, and six long; but nowhere did \ / \ / £^d^? 
I come upon any building, or portions of \J VJ 
building, iu which they were used. In the 

north corner of the south-east mound, (at n) t I cleared a set of cham- 
bers, which were, however, entirely destitute of anything of interest. 
The walls were of sun-dried brick, and the flooring of beaten clay, 
resting, as usual, upon a bod of sand. I give a ground plan of theso 
chambers in tig. 2, Plate II I. The walls were covered with line plaster, 
rudely painted. On one was represented the figure of a man holding a 
bird on his wrist, with a smaller figure near him, in red paint. The 
whole painting and design was of extremely rude execution. Scattered 
over the low mounds and ruins enclosed by the walls, I picked and dug 
out several interesting relics. Theso I have attempted to depict in the 
lower half of Plate II. They consisted of hatchets, hammers, nails, and 
cutting instruments, made of baked clay, stone chisels and nails, flint 
knives, and a cutting instrument (k) also of Hint. An instrument like a 
sickle exists in considerable quantities. This is precisely similar in shape 
to the "Qosan," or iron sickle, used by the cultivating Arabs of the 
Karun, to the present day, for reaping corn, and is so called from its 
shape resembling a bow, (Qose, ^ Jj). A flint instrument, marked 

m, on the same sheet, seems to me particularly adapted for forming 
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the characters on cylinder* and tablets previously to hardening them.' 
The mounds were also literally covered with conical pieces of h;il<ed 
clay, about a quarter of an inch to half an inch in diameter at the 
bottom (o), and gradually tapering to a point f others had a rounded 
base, like the head of a big nail, and the point curved round (o). In 
nearly all the trenches were found marble and limestone cones, from 
four to ten inches long. Some of them had their bases painted black, 
and a rim round the edge filled with copper. They were one to three 
inches in diameter at their base : none were inscribed. I here give a 
rough sketch of the numerous pieces of marble, alabaster, and agate, 
perforated at back, so common here. 8 




n. Fieri of c»>|»n*r Itoli ii-min* 
thrt.n-li. IheiF «tre M *M 
slzti ; ii p la «*<> l«cfc«a hw% 
and one lir««j»l. 

From the general results of the excavations it would appear, that 
the temple and surrounding buildings were deserted some considerable 
time previous to their total or even partial ruin. We have the host 
proof of this in the chambers at u* (Plate II), where the sand filling 
them is actually higher than the walls themselves, and the roof (which 
was, I presume, a dome) resting upon them. No traces of stone, wood, 
or copper, did ^1 find on the flooring of these rooms, or of those at/. 



• They arc found nil over the mounds in the Jczirch and Iran, particularly at 
" Manjur" mound, which is situated in the Dujeyl district, or " Muqatta." 

2 Mr. Loftus discovered at Warkn a building, the whole of whose external 
walls were ornamented with a mosaic formed of these cones. They were laid 
horizontally, bedded in cement, with their bases outwards ; and arranged in a 
groat variety of geometric patterns, forming not only a beautiful, but a most 
durable mode of decoration. 

From the number of fragments discovered at various places, it seems to have 
been one of the most usual decorations employed in Lower Babylonia. A drawing, 
full size, of one of the cones, with an elevation of a wall decorated with them, was 
published by the Assyrian Excavation Fund in their first Report. 

3 These are of all shapes ; heart shaped, oval, circular, square, and some few 
shaped liko a ball. 

4 And room at top of /. 
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Somo parts of tho roof rested upon the tops of tho walls. These were 
of brickwork ami stone, ami of a curved shape, which lias led me, as 
I have stated above, to presume these rooms were domed. On tho 
same mound were lingo blocks of stone, marble and granite, resting 
upon sand ; some five feet under which wero the remains of waljs of 
sun-dried brick. A traveller first visiting those ruins would bo in- 
clined to think that numerous and interesting romains existod beneath 
the mounds he was traversing; and with reason; for ho would see 
blocks and pieces of marble, rough and polished, of dilferout colours of 
the most beautiful hues ; fragments of bowls, vases, and collins, in 
crystal, marble, and alabaster ; gilt-headed nails, curious bricks, and 
(iles -of original shape and composition ;' and lastly, ami the most 
enrions and interesting, the clay hatchets and hammers, the Hint 
knives and styles, stono and clay nails, and a hundred other objects, 
so palpably denoting a remote period, and one of the earliest stages of 
civilization. 

In conversing with parties of the Dhefyr, who occasionally lodged 
in my mntheef, on their way to the encampments of their tribe fur- 
ther inland, they informed me that a tradition prevailing among them, 
with respect to tho valley of Abu Shahrein and the ruins of Qaseyr, 
(further inland), was, that the valley was formerly a sea or lake, con- 
nected with the Euphrates (some of them said that the Euphrates ran 
through it), and that the Qaseyr (small castle), a brick ruin five hours 
west of Abu Shahrein and situated on the pebbly ridge of the Qassaim, 
was the " Mcgdeni," or landing place, for boats conveying stores for tho 
towns and villages between it and "Nejd." 2 I do not presume to 
theorise upon this story, in connection with Aim Shahrein and its 
peculiar site, but am content to leave it to abler hands, who may 
perhaps successfully apply the tradition, with the information to bo 
obtained from ancient authors, to tho valley and ruins 1 have attempted 
lo describe. 

Tel el Laiim. 

Previously to visiting Abu Shahrein, I excavated for a few days at 
Tel el Lahm. These remains ate threo hoars south of Si'ik esh 

1 Some of these bricks seemed to me to have been fashioned from :i species of 
Miidstouc, or some composition of which sand was an essential ingredient. 

* A species of bivalve is found in considerable <|uautities among tho ruins. 
1 1, is evidently a sea-shell, and called, f believe, in common conversation, a "car- 
buncle." It colour is red outside, and it is covered with jagged points all over tbe 
outer burfuco. 
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Shuiukh. They consist of two mounds of hoiiio height, joined to each 
other by a chain of lower ones; around ami joining them are other 
smaller mounds and ridges; the whole docs not exceed half a mile in 
circumference. I dug to a considerable depth in many places, but, 
beyond brick pavements, I saw no traces of buildings. Some few 
of the bricks had remains of cuneiform inscriptions on them, but 
so defaced as not to be worth the incouvcuience attending their 
transport. In one of tho trenches I obtained a perfect inscribed 
clay tablet ; this was the only relic of interest discovered here. 
In other trenches I exhumed numerous collins, formed of two largo 
jars, precisely of tho same shape as the largest kind at present 
used in Baghdad for containing water, joined together by a bitumen 
cement. They were disposed in regular lines, one above tho other, 
and lying on their sides. In each was a skeleton, with a clay vase 
near the feet, and a dish of the same material near tho head, which 
was generally turned towards the north. 1 There were no traces of 
brickwork, cither below or at the surface (as at Muqeyer), confining 
or terminating the places of sepulture ; but between the lines of jars 
was a thick layer of hard sun-dried bricks. At the back of tho Tel, 
and between it and some low mounds, at present used by tho Montefik 
Sheikhs as a burial place for their chiefs, the old bed of the " Clicrri l 
S:iadch," or "Saicdch, M is distinctly visible, running towards tho 
marsh formed by the river Euphrates on its right bank, and coining 
from ami apparently skirting the pebbly range of the Hazcm. On my 
return from Suk esh Shuiukh to Zoboyr and Busrch (by land), I again 
crossed the Cherri, near the Tel Bint cs Saiegh, seven hours south-east 
of Suk; but its track was soon lost in tho marsh. Its onward course 
is, however, easily traced by sounding, till it emerges again from 
it, and enters the pebbly plain near Lcdha and Shubeyka, fivo 
hours from Zoboyr, on the Suk road. 3 Here the Clicrri seemed to 
bifurcate, ono branch, and apparently the oldest, running towards 
Chueybedch and the Berisseca; and the other towards the extensive 
ruins of old Busreli. 4 The bed of the former was elevated above the 
ground, and passed close to the isolated ruin of the Tubch. 

1 These remains were in much better preservation than those at Muqeyer and 
Abu Sharein. 

* " Clicrri" is a corruption of tho Arabic word, " Kcrri," i. e. dug, excavated ; 
therefore the same as canal. The Arab tradition is that it was dug by " Saicdch," 
or " S.Kideh," the wife of " l3ukhtnasser, M from Hit to Abadan 

1 The general depth of the marsh is three feet, while; the soundings along the 
supposed track of the Clicrri give six. 

4 This branch is not called the " Clicrri Saadch" by the Arabs. 
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MlJQEYKH. 

From Abu Slialircin I proceeded to my old ground at Muqeyer. 
I opened one long trencb and two smaller ones, at right angles to it, 
in the long west mound. The former was to run along its whole length 
towards the centre, but before completing it I was obliged to leave. 
After digging to some depth I came upon the brick vaults, a plan of 
which (fig. 1, Plate III.) accompanies this paper. Here I found two jars, 
filled with clay tablets, in envelopes of the same material. The impres- 
sions of the seals, in good relief, were easily distinguished on the outer 
cover. In tunnelling along the pavement of these vaults I found several 
pieces of inscribed cone9, or priapi ; I rcgrot nono of them wcro porfoct. 
1 cut across the low, long ridge to the east of Mtnjoyor, in two places. 
It turned out to be a burial ground. From this spot I procured one or 
two small inscribed clay tablets, and the figure of a man in terra-cotta. 
The figure was represented in the naked state \ his head-dress was the 
same as those scon ou the large Nhnriid bulls, with the horn on cither 
side. The beard was long, thick, and curled. In ono hand he hold a 
duck or goose, and in the other a curved instrument like a scimetar. 
Hound his loins was a girdle ; one precisely similar to this is univer- 
sally worn to the present day among the Arabs, round their naked 
bodies, and is called by them "sebteh." 

J n the low mounds immediately north of the big brick building I 
opened several trenches ; they were all full of coilins of a better style, 
but of the same form as those found at Tel el Lalnn. Below is a 
sketch of one. 




Jars ono inch thick, diameter inside month of jar twenty-four inches. From 
a to a is an open space of a quarter of an inch, hermetically closed by bitumen. At 
c is a small air-hole. 

As I havo stated before, these receptacles for the dead arc simply 
I wo jars placed, as in the sketch I have given, in cloao contact with 
each other, ami then more durably connected by a thick band of bitu- 
men. ' In the majority of these coilins, however, one jar is smaller at 

1 In several of the coilins I observed huge cracks; great care had been taken, 
haw ever, to close them cflectually, by a thick layer of bitumen, along their whole 
kn-th. 
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the mouth than the other, and so allowing it to slip in to the larger 
orifice for three or four inches ; they were then firmly fixed by bitu- 
men. At one end of every coffin is a small hole, which has evidently 
been made to allow the gases generated from the decomposition of the 
body to escape, which otherwise would have burst the jars. In every 
one of those coffins were the usual dishes and vases, mostly of clay, 
but in one or two cases of copper. In each one was also an arrow-head 
of copper, and round the feet large and massive iron rings; the fingers 
had smaller rings of tho same metal. 1 The female skeletons were 
known by the beads about the neck, and the absence of the arrow and 
iron bangles. In one colIin, containing a female skeleton, in the same 
mound, I found a perfect scarab, with a hieroglyph on one side, two 
or three pieces of gold ornament, and several small fragments of carved 
ivory. In the long north mound I procured several pieces of a large 
clay (unbaked) cylinder. From the numerous small fragments of 
inscribed cones or priapi, found in the trenches in this mound, I think 
that, were the excavations carried deep enough, and throughout the 
whole length of the vaults covered by this mound, numerous perfect 
specimens might be obtained. I only regret I 'was obliged to discon- 
tinue my work, before exploring it thoroughly. 2 

Busreh, January 17 lh, 1855. 

1 Might not these remains liavc been those of warriors or captives taken in 
hattlo? Smaller iron rings, but broad, wore also in Home quantity disposed about 
the feet, and along the Bides of the body, as if they had formerly been the links or 
parts of a chain connecting tho two rings or bangles. 

2 In a mound, near the centre of the ruiiiH, I dug up numerous large conch 
shells, and several smaller ones of a spiral form, all sea-shells. 



